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with other schools of medicine. The Yorkshire College likewise
realised that as a separate institution it would not possess a strong
claim to be included in the Victoria University. As both institu-
tions agreed on this point, amalgamation took place in 1884, and
the Yorkshire College became a member of the confederation
in 1887.
The University of Birmingham sprang from two separate
colleges. The first was Queen's College, which at the start was a
theological and medical school. The latter prospered but the theo-
logical side disappeared. The second, Mason College, was opened
in 1880 by Josiah Mason, who had been a pen manufacturer. Mason
intended his college to offer a purely scientific and utilitarian educa-
tion. Its title was the Mason Science College, and it was designed
to give instruction "adapted to the practical, mechanical, and artistic
requirements of the manufactures and industrial pursuits of the
Midland district." It was to have nothing to do with literary educa-
tion, and theology was to be rigidly excluded. As the students were
reading for London degrees which demanded literary subjects,
Mason was obliged to modify his position. In 1881 he admitted
courses of study which would qualify students for degrees at London
and in the Victoria University. Hence the word "Science" disap-
peared from the title of the college. The civic pride of Birmingham
prevented the college from entering the Victoria University as a
junior partner; and, through the efforts of Joseph Chamberlain,
Birmingham received in 1900 its charter as an independent univer-
sity and was the first provincial university to bear the title of a
particular city.
Meanwhile, events were taking place which ultimately led to the
dismemberment of Victoria University. The first rift appeared in
connection with a proposal to institute a faculty of theology. When
Owens College was founded, the controversy about the abolition
of religious tests at the older universities and at Durham was at its
height. Owens College not only shared with University College,
London, a decided antagonism towards dogmatic theological teach-
ing, but even viewed with suspicion any attempt to give undenomi-
national religious instruction. The abolition of religious tests in
1870 had completely changed the atmosphere, and within a few
years many considered that there were fair prospects of establishing
a faculty of theology in the Victoria University. The first proposal
came before the Court in 1890 and excited violent opposition. The
constitution of University College, Liverpool, expressly prohibited